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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


—— 


CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT HAPPENED AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


Taz mansion occupged by Lady Grace De L’Olme, 
though not one of thé largest, was one of the most per- 
fect of its kind in London. 

It was newly-furnished and appointed throughout ; 
for her ladyship had only returned to England a fow 
monte GR after a protracted residence on the Con- 
tinent. @ reason she assigned for her return was 
the state of her health. But there were not wanting 
those who whispered that other and secret reasons had 
induced her to protract that return for many, many 


years. 

She was still in the prime and bloom of life—the 
very type and model of an English lady. Her features 
were delicate and refined; her bearing dignified, yet 
perfectly easy. The golden hair and blue eve go: 

Qug 


a tender grace to features firm and decided, 












































AURBLIA’S APPEAL TO LADY GRACE DE L’OLME. 


roaching to boldness. 


with nothing about them even a 
not only the beauty, 


In the face, too, there linge 
| but much of the bloom of youth. 
From exalted family connections, Lady De L’Olme 
moved in unexceptional “society.” Even the little 
mystery which surrounded her did not stand in the way 
of the higher claims of birth. It might be a question 
whether she was in reality a widow, as she tacitly 
allowed herself to be regarded. It was even admit- 
tedly open to question whether she had ever even sub- 
mitted to the yoke of wedlock. But, under any 
circumstances, no one dreamed of hinting that her 
conduct had or could have been other than strictl 
correct. Secrets, it was admitted, a lady of her birth 
might have; but that they should involve anything 
prejudicial to her fair fame, “society” refused to credit. 
ortunately for “ society,” it did not get wind of the 
little fact, that on a certain night the fair lady, Grace 
De L’Olme, had betaken herself, ina common hackney 
cab, to an appoiniment with an actor at a street corner! 
Nor did it witness the strange, the agonising scene 
which followed on her ladyship’s return from that 
assignation. Admitted at a private*door by her con- 
fidential maid—as if fearing resent herself at her 
own portal—Lady Grace passed into her bedchamber 
with @ wan face and a heavy step, 








“ Goodness me, my lady!” cried Mrs. Cherk, the 
maid thus confided in; “ you look like the ghost of your 
own noble self. What has happened ?”’ 

“ Everything,” said her ladyship, “that 1 would 
have cared to avert. I fear 1 have exposed my own 
secret, and I have failed in obtaining that which | 
sought.” ' n 
But nobody could have known you, my lady, or 
suspected who you were.” 

“ Yes, indeed; 1 was watched, attacked, robbed.” 

* Robbed!” 

“And not by the man whom I had cause to fear 
would take advantage of me; but by one whom | havo 
met in society—I think abroad—and who, I fear, will 
not scruple to expose me.” 

“Oh, no, my lady, don’t think of it. And s0 you 
had all your trouble to no end, and you're no nearer 
making fhe diseovery than you were at first £ 

“ Yes, Cherk, 1am nearer. He knows all. He can 
and will reveal all; but at what a price! O Heavens, 
at wlhiat a price!” 

She pressed her hands upon her throbbing brow, and 
sat for a time in the attitude of one enduring deep 
mental agony. 

The attendant, who had begun to relieve her of the 
homely garments which had constituted her disguise, 
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stood respectfully aside. Her weman’s heart tauglit 
her to respect the sacrednegs of grief. 

Presently her lady@hip raised her head. 

“My gor ‘Child, my poor dear child!” she cried, 
“whgre"hre you atythis hour? Ia gulfesin ern 
Ps. to temptation and. danger? And I cannot 
redeem you to my@elf, tothese warm, loving arms, but 
at he sve of your life’s happiness! Itis hard !—it 
as cruel! 

“Purdon me, my lady,” interrupted Mrs. Cherk, 
“but the child lives? You have ascertained that P’ 

** Al, yes; I did not think of that. She must live, or 
this wretched man would not have proposed to me this 
disgraceful bargain. I was ungrateful not to remember 
that, for I had dreaded—oh, how I had dreaded !—lest, 
exposed to neglect, perhaps to violence, the poor off- 
spring of our love was in its ve. Lost to me! 
Lying in an unknown grave! Oh! it was terrible to 
think of that!” 

** And since it lives, my lady, there’s hopes that you 
may meet again. This actor may think better of it, and 
propose terms to you which you can accept.” 

“ Alas!” otedt the poor lady, “our parting was 
stormy and vengeful. It was even accompanied by vio- 
lence. I left him senseless upon the ground ——’ 

On the ground!” cried Cherk, 

‘Tt is true; and even then I suffered the indignity of 
owing my escape to the man who had robbed me. 
Worst of all, the actor has lost all clue to me, and I 
—I could not degrade myself by approaching im 
again. 

i the object—think of that, my lady,” said the 
maid, 

“Ido. Iwould suffer torture to regain ohild; 
but, abused by an infamous proposition, sub to 
personal violence, to threats—no, no; I cannot end 
so low as to see that man again!” 

Soon after, her ladyship retired to mofin and toss 


upon her sleepless pillow, but not before she had looked | 


wearily over a list of invitations which her t 
that day sent ont for a reception her ladystihp pro 
giving in a few days. 

“They envy us,” she said, with a heavy, sigh * the 
poor envy us, the rich and highly born; ig be- 
cause they do not know us. f must entertain 
people, for whom Lean care nothing, and wear a 
emile, and laugh a happy laugh, while all the while 
heart is breaking !” 

Poor weary heart! poor childless ! 
sleep, that is so cruél to the suffering. on 
and in the long watches of the night brought 
repose. 

A week later, and Lady Grace De L’Olme ent 
her invited friends. The 
light ; beauty, rank, and fashion lent ' 
charms; and in the midst her lad move’ 
grace of a peoress, and the beauty h, ¥ 
lishwoman, never fades. was gay, & 
s0 full of courtesy, so pacers 4 that re efy | eal 
which is so rarely acquired that i is atec 
and declared to be innate. " 


Tow little did these who lod on 
the sorrows which weighed that 

How difficult wag it, even for those 
voice of slander, to believe im that 
thing” which it Brénthed st 


gentle! 


As the evening ad and bronght with it in- 
creased warmth and eo a 1g ie 
ladyship retired more within stroll 
the dimly-lighted ie oe 0- 

self. 
‘brief one. 






ments to become her own sad," 

But the interval of indulgence was 

She had scarcely seated herself beside the shadow of 
a2 magnificent azalea, before a familiar but unwelcome 
form stood before her. 

“Sir Melchior!” she cried, starting at the sudden 
apparition. . 

“You are surprised!” answered a manly voice; “and 
yet you knew that I was present, and that to be in your 
presence means for mo to raise to you the eyes of a 
worshipper—to watch your every movement with fever- 
ish interest.” 

“ And yet I have told you -——’ : 

“You have told me to despair. Lady Grace, did 
ever trie heart take that answer from the lips of the 
beloved? Do you bulieve that ever man—one worthy 
of the uame—did so despair? No, Lady Grace; hope 
is a property of love itself; and when hope dies, love is 
dead.” 

“You cannot conceive—I am sure you cannot, Sir 
Melehibr Grange,’ answered Lady Grace, “ the exqui- 
site pain which these raptures cause me. Thave already 
~—not oneo, tot twiee, but fifty times—listened to your 
avowal of affection, and: replied to you, kindly, I hope, 
but L had trasted, firmly also. You have asked me to 


? 


_ become your wife, and T have answered ‘ No.’” 


“You have. 1 lave ktielt to you in the agony of a 
devotion as stvong, as pure, as unselfish, as ever man 
< red woman,and you have met me with a freezing 
‘No’” 

“ Believe me,” she answered, “ that word has cost me 
as much to utter as it has given you pain to hear.” 

Her voice was subdiied, but firni: it was the voice of a 
tyne woman, knowing in what her duty lay, and doing it. 

Perhaps he felt that, for he did not reply. A heavy 


* And let me say--for this, too, must be said,” she 

is , “that having used that word, it i¢—that is, it | 
is scafecly kind, scar@ely the action of the genefous man 
you ave, Sir Melchior, to pursue me with entreaties, to— 
may I say it P—persecute me with a suit to which I cat 
give but one reply.” 

“IT am corrected,” he replied, “I have deserved 
this; but it is hard—even from your lips, Lady Grace, 
the reproof is hard to bear.” 

It is pitcons to see a strong man moved, as he was 
moved, to bitter tears. He felt the shame, the humili- 
ation of it; but he was powerless against himself. 

Turning from her as he spoke, as if to go, he yet did 
not stir, For a moment the sickness of death seemed to 
have come over him—that terrible heart-sickness which, 
once felt, can never be forgotten, bowed him down. 
She saw, still sitting in the gloom, his manly form 
tremble as if an ague shook it. She heard sob succeed 
to sob, as if a child had wept. She saw him throw his 
arms into the air as if in the fierceness of a torture not 
to be endured. Then, without a glance toward her, he 
had clutched his throbbing temples, and was gone! 

Lady Grace uttered an exclamation of relief. 

And scarcely had it escaped her lips, when an unusual 
sound recalled her to the drawing-room. A violent 
knocking at the deor--in itself startling at that late 
hour—had been succeeded by fierce altercation, and a’ 
scuffling as of many feet. ~ 

The guests, alarmed at an occurrence 60 wn 


quitted the room in disorder, and now 
+ the corridor and stairs leAding to the entrance 


demanded Lady Grace. 
“From what I can gather,” drawled a guest, * his 
lordship has returned.’ 
“‘ His lordship!” she repeated. 
‘Yes, my lady,” said servant, advancing, “ Lord De 
e.” 


” cried her ladyship; “ there is some 
I know of no —— Yet, if it should be he ?” 
e speed of the wind she rushed from the 
guests, and descended the stairs into the 







1¢ sight which there met her gee filled her with 

surprise terror. At the open , in the midst of 

a } of servants, policemen, and pabble, there lay 
e 
















ground the body of @ all appearance 
is clothes were dis¢ 


ed a stream of blood its traces on 
flags of the hall. Over body a fierce 
Was going on between all-porter and 


on bringing it in’ e 
are houted thie potter, ad ies all a *oax ; there 
L’Olme; and I ain’t going te admitaio 


at what's to be done?” rejoined the oe 
? we must take to the est sur 
to the station.” 





y the erowd opened as she neared, and 
made to h the body. She did so 
, ig ginice tetithed.» st 


ay over the ghastly face, 
upon it, she recogni 


ied, with a start, 


Lady Grace fixed on it an eager gaze, then geiz ed it 
in her trembling hands, and cmatinieel it with’ strange 
earnestness. 

“Tf it could be possible!” she muttered, scarcely 
above her breath. “I would have sworn to this writing. 
But no; life has no romance so strange as this! You 
found this man,” she added, “ lying in the streets ?” 

“ Yes, my lady.” 

And he—is dead ?” 

“ Not quite, m’ lady—leastways I think not; but he 
sooh will be, if we go carting him about all over the 
town.” 

She reflected for a moment. 

The natural humanity of her nature, and the thought 
that here she might regain the clue to that which was 
the dearest object of her existence, both prompted her 
to afford shelter to the victim of assassination. But, 
then, the mystery of this writing, and the scandal which 
might ensue ! ‘ 

© thought of all this rushed through her brain ; 
but pradence yielded lefore the dictates of her heart. 
“Convey him to one of the guest-chambers,” she 
said, “and summon my surgeon to attend him. The 


What, has happened ?—pray, what bas happened ?” | sessed her. 


from his side | 4 


le P 
did I say?” demanded one n of 
;* Sant I say it wasa folly over 
with a dyin’ man? In course it was & oax.” 


Lady Grace approached them, pale 


esh 
AS 


* You ly?” asked the foremost 
vipers. . r 
No, no: at least, his features ate ‘to me 
as those of an actor at one of the theatres. whi, 
why have you brought him here ?” 
“Tt was along of this,” answered the man ; and he held 
a blood-stained scrap of paper full in the light, 


to x tdequestion ; and in a few moments the 

: be emoved, the poliee had departed, the crowd 
1 

t 


sed, and the ‘staifis on the white flags of 
hall @lone rem@ined #@ tell of what liad Eapsod. 
Even the commotion ests h ed. 


ong the 
Lady Grace had ed 
brow and smiling lip. 

“A poor drunken man,” she-h@d said in explanation, 
“had been hy ere and stabbed in the neighbourhood. 
She supposed that, seeing — in the house, they had 
bronght: him there. They had endeavoured to gain 
admissien by representing him as Lord De L’Olme. 
Ha, ha! a sorry joke, was it not? Well, she could not 
let the poor fellow die in the streets, and her surgeon 
was wepery J him.” 

They had heard her. They had not questioned her. 
But a glance had shot from eye to @ e, which she had 
detected, and at which she ha trembled. 

Then the interruption of the evening seemed forgotten. 


ee 


m with a Smooth 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PUNCTURE ON THE ARM. 
Ir was with a feeling of terror that Aurelia fled into th 
gloom of the trees. iat a 


Her conscience gave a terrible significance to the few 


words oung and handsome stranger had 
uttered ies impulse moved her. 
Te was ight. 
from to hide from him, to put miles and 


miles em—that was the sole idea that pos. 
Through the infatuation which had mastered her 
reason. by day and night, ever since that terrible night 
when Violet essed her obligation to love Horace 
Greville, A had been driven to the commission of 
a dreadful crime, 
en of the draught so 


Had Violet ion 
er the guise of friendship, Aurelia wo 

have left her side~—a murderess! Nothing could have 
saved the innocent girl, for she had raised to her lips a 
poison without an antidote This poison Aurelia had 
procured with a secrecy rity which she believed 
ere siery, her itely safe — colonia 
—she had, in fact, on that ve y to effect 
her purpose—and ey Wed dane to hen from the act 
well as thé wo the stranger, that her mur- 
discovered and providentially 


i had succeeded utter 
titude to Heaven 

spared a crime. She only 
ted, that she might 


. perhaps condemned to 
thousand times worse 
join in loading her 


































all,” she cried, in tones 
. The noise of the 
y to the spot, and he 
. And then—O God! 


tude to the Being she 


_ ror, i ing at every step, drove oe 
on trees, out and away across the 
pod oul sD pleasant villas dotting 
ere yet away into the 

sere : 
ere she st ing and uncertain of her road. 
She determined. They might have 
; — be then lying in wait 
not risk that. Better, she 
¥ where the goad wound out into the 
open 6 Secipe, she knew not where. 
the country wig 80 open, so exposed, so thinly 
populated! It seemed to her that detection and cap- 
ture were. inevitable. No; she would back to the city. 
The crowd would conceal her better than those open 
fields, and these deserted roads. Besides, he was in 


the city. 

That thought determined her. She might see him; 
and one glance at his face would compensate her for 
hours of agony and fear. H 

It was along and dreary road. She had come out of 
her way across the fields, and the highway wound its 
serpentine course over miles of land. So bythe time 
she had reached even the outskirts of London, the 
gloom of evening had settled down; night was ap- 
proaching, and she was weary and’ footsore. 

d suddenly the terrible thought.came on her that 
she was penniless! 

Yes; she had parted with BaP i oda'te pare 
deadly drug, which had wrought all this misery. She 
had reduced herself to destitution—she stood a guilty 
outcast, + urs the approach of the black, storm- 


bie Xe ‘ 

ere was but one resource: she’ must with 
some trinket, or some article of dress, And how was 
she to accomplish this? Bred up in Inxury, she had 








sigh burst from his lips, but no word, 





the occasion. But it was the duty of those around her 


‘ 


DEFECTIVE ORIGINAL 


case is evidently one of a serious nature. The little experience of the ways of London life, She did 
man may die, if egain removed; and I could not not know the shifts cr the resources: of - . 
bad _ bc rgt sans my head, ath ‘ Moreover, she hod. sn, inglinclixe couriotion t = 
ey tho e words strange, 6 earnest tone | a was suc © er attempting 
in, whish they ware atiefed soembd dinproportinned to zaixe money upon, her attach to herself 
@ suspicion she so much 
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“What,” she asked herself, “if they should detain 
me—should hand me over to the Police upom suspi- 
cion of some dréadful erime ?” 

That word * Police” sent @ thrill of terror creeping 
through her frame, For the first time, the men to 
whom she had ever looked for succour assumed a new 
form. Yes, they who are the protection of the innocent 
become the terror of the guilty. And a few hours had 
changed panies, utterly, 

She was of the guilty now! 

So hour hour passed by, and she still hesitated ; 
ait, sence e Fos Np Fy og ew Bow to, ast. The 
night grown , ani e began to feel the pangs 
of hunger added to those of fatigue, and the still 
greater weariness of mental torture. 

And she was sauntering leisurely along, when, as she 
passed a flaring gin-pglace, there emerged from the door 
a man with powdered hair and wearing a livery. 

is Hallo! * cried ber fellow, who was the worse for 
liquor, “ you’re a pretty young woman, you are!” 

Kurelis started and Iboked at the man, wondering 
that he should address her. 

“Tsay,” he continued, “they're blooming ones, the 
roses in your cheeks, Mary; you've got ’em up well, 
but they won’t stand wear and tear, eh?” 

“What do you mean ?” cried Aurelia, in alarm. 

“ Why, I mean, that if there was nobody about, I’dsee 
whether they’d stand a kiss or not.” 

He raised his arms, as he spoke, as if about to throw 
them round her, : 

“Ruffian!” she cried, striking a blow upon his lips ; 
“how dare you insult a defenceless woman!” 

The fellow shrunk on the instant into abject sub- 
mission. 

a beg your pardon, miss,” he said, as he mop 
his bleeding 


this neighbourhood 


He stopped; but Serdtie, as she was, under<| 
stood that Tt wr is her gay h sday aftire which had sub 


jected her to this insult. 

“No matter,” she said, less haughtily ; “ you have bean 
drinking. Let me ee. ; 

He sapped humbly aside, and yet she did not 
The thought was in ind that he might aid hey, 
Pausing, therefore, she said :— i 

“You serve some family? Are you out upon their 
business P”” 

“Yes, miss,” replied the servant. 

“And you have alread loitered—you have no time to 
spare?” she asked, hesitating over the request she 
wished to make. 

“Very little, indeed,” he replied; “they’ve sent me 
with a message to some theatre this way, and I’ve missed 
the street, and wandered, I don’t know how far, out of 
my way, 


‘He had been twiddling a note bétween his fingers all 


the while, and now, as he spoke, he held it so that the 
lights of the gin-palace fell full upon the address, 
he quick eye 0 ja rested upon it in a — 


and caught the iar name of the little Hast-Hn 

house of which we have before heard. Tt was so familiar, 

andso linked with the name of himi who was her destiny, 

that she uttered an involuntary exclamation of rep 
“That theatre! You are gomg to that theatre ?” she 

cried, and her jealous fears the alarm, she added 

* Boos your mistress send you r” 

“Yes, miss; if she didn’t, nobody would.” 

*“ Why—why do you say that P” 

“ Because I’ve got no master, only my lady.” 

t Som, Naty ! She is a person of title, then P” 

es 


“ And she sends zou to this low theatre—the resort 
of the poor and the depraved ” 

“Ye—es,” said the man, hesitating: 

“ And this name upon the note is a fabrication? Tt 
ot the real name of the man to whom if is addressed 


she demanded. 
“That I can’t say, miss; I don’t know.” — 
“ Yes, yes, you can—you do! It is in vain that yon 
try to hide this secret from me, for I know it, .T 
tell it you. You are surprised—startled; but it is true. 
The man for whom this letter is designed is the agtor— 
Horace Greville !” 
re fee Oo, Bs a Peis, bere | gaze; but ne 
mention 0! e ced no 8 , 2 
it touched no chord of recognition. The ‘init abtaphy 
shook his head. 
_“T think you must be mistaken, miss,” he said. 
“This note’s writ to thé mariger of tho theatre; but I 


believe it’s writ by an actor, which he’s at our house in | am 


Plinlimmon-square ; 
seen him.a-playin’, an 
*® Horace she asked, : 
“ Aye, or something of that sort,” answered the man. 
“ And this—this player is at your mistress’s house P”’ 
| Aurelia, 
es,” 


my fellow-servant did say he’d 
that his name was Morris —~” 


“ Received there y, his presenee kmown to the 
servants—to the neighbours ?” face 


Why, as to ”’ replied the man, “it couldn't 

well be otherwise, seeing as they brought him in 4 | 

stickin’ in his bosom, and the blood 

down the <a : there was policemen, vay 
a : 


and flusteration ; and my. 
, raf 
ayship’s 


Wouldn’t turn oot into the streets, 
gettin’ , and Mr. Whelke, 


Ri, eee ee ee ne in | br ; 
tt 


. | feeble rays also revealed the white features of the actor 


° Stay—stay! for heaven’s sake, stay!” exclaimed 
A faint with sudden fear. “ What. is this you tell 
me P as Horace—was this man brought to your mis- 
tress’s house stabbed, wounded —— P” 


“ Dying a’most,” he Part 
* Tn the early mond received him, shel- 
tered him, sent own bd attend him ?” 

“ That's trugy ’ 

“ And he is still an inmate of her iififision ?” 


ay : 

n : sus ‘ friend of this 

tosneiany cried Hee ous Thea, g to the man, 
e said— 

“T must @6 fo this man. I will talfé no refusal—no 
denial. Come; you will me to the house ; 
I must see him, and at once !”’ 

It was but natuval that the ti 
strange, impulsive woman 


ment. Nor was it strange that 
resisted the idea g ittheeaueing 
ey ee f ett 
must. : : note,” 

ao IF oe —s , 
¢ a " MON, fF Waddn t 


he said, apol 
thi ber tt etal 


should regard this 
unfeigned astonish- 
should at once have 
#6 the mansion in 










ith @h impationt gostare if 
| ; at 
a: eee ' 
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bat take th 
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Then, thrusting % in’ 
follow the qride she had so strangely 

It was a long, weary way to Phnhmmon-square ; but 
weary and exhausted as Aurelia was, the excitement of 
the adventure sustained her. She should see him! 
‘She should stand beside him in his hour of pain and 
danger! This was enough, The thought of this was 
as renewing life. 

And the square was reached at last. 

The night was by that time far advanced; and pro- 
found silence reigned in the mansion occupied by Lady 
Grace De L’Olme. 

In the chamber of the invalid a faint light burned, 
and its rays fell on the face of Lady Grace herself. Its 


me lay sleeping upon the couch by which the watcher 
sat. 

Suddenly the door of the chamber opened. 

a Grace looked up. 

A dark form stood in the doorway. The floating 
robes of a woman filled it fora moment. Then Lady 
Grace, rising at this unlooked-for apparition, found 
herself face to face with Aurelia Wylde. 

“ F know all—all,” said the latter, in a hurried whis- 

, and as if to anticipate any objection to her entrance. 

a he is here, ill, and F- must see him.” 

*No!” said her ren firmly; “this room is 
sacred. The man lying ré 18 ordered quiet—absolute 
quiét. His life d 8 upon it.” 

“T will be dumb,” pleaded Aurelia; “but I must 
remain with him.” 

Lady Grace heard her, but, did not yield. 

“No!” she said firmly; “no!” 

“You will not dare me!” exclaimed Aurelia, her 
voice as in = of herself; “I, whom you have so 
injured! I am desperate, frantic, for love of this man; 
and you will hardly dare ——” 

Lady Grace turned, and laid her hand upon the 


“ Oh, no, no!” cried the girl, falling upon her knees 
in frantic supplication. “Spare me—forgive me! I 
ost mad, and my brain whirls, and my words are 

wild. Don’t ring—don’t order me to be put forth. 
Forgive me, pity me—if you are a woman, pity me! 
God knows how I have need of it.” 

Her ladyship hesitated for one moment. 

Then she rang. 

A servaitit in livery entered. 

* But for a moment—one little moment!” cried the 
kneeling girl ; “Jet me but snatch a glimpse at his dear 


* Remove her,” said her ladyship. 
“No, ch One moment—I beg, I pray for it! One 


therefrantic with y of mind—the 
raised arms in onate supplication, 
é un- 


iftoa 8 
round 








Firm in her resolve, Lady Grace turned aside. , She 
feared te see the streaming eyes—the pleading looks. 

But as the uplifted hands of the gia fell on her own, 
she turned, looked, and for an instant stered like one 
transfixed. 

Then, with a cry, she sank down, trémbling and 
aghast, beside the kneéling girk 

“That mark! that mark!” she did. “Is this a 
dream ?” 

And grasping at Aurelia’s arm, she dréppod insensi- 
ble upon the floor. 

(To be continued in our net.) 








THE LOST FRIEND. 
80 they from us, each his silent way— 
e cherished friends whose forms onr memories store ; 
Death turns upon them his cold glance, and straight 
They are no more! 
In vain we strive. In vain, with anxious care, 
To him we mourn its aid affection gave ;—- 
Knowledge was powerless, and Science owned 
No spell to save, 
In the fair prime and promise of his life, 
Esteemed, admired of all,—the voice of doom 
Rang in his ear, and life’s fair prospect changed, 
Closed in the tomb. 
Stilled was the generous heart; tho kindly voice 
That grief and suffering may not solace more. 
The hand drops powerless, all its skill 
And cunning o'er, 
A brave, true man, an ever-faithful friend, 
*Tis ours to mourn; and they, the poor and lone, 
A benefactor ever kind and good 
In him bemoan, 
Long will his place be vacant, and our hearts, 
Mourning his loss, an aching void retain ; 
tong, long "twill be before our eyes behold 
ts like again ! W, 8. 
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THE STORY OF THE SIBYLLINE LEAVES. 
“Their laws (ng) may be compared to the books of 
eee they -are held in great veneration, but seldom 

, and seldomer understood.’’—GoLpsaita. 

TMADITIONS are generally viewed with suspicion. 
Some are so extravagant as to be deemed incredible ; 
others are supposed to have had some foundation, 
which is now so obscure as to admit only of inference. 
The former appear ridiculous; while the latter afford 
interesting speculation, ‘The story of the Sibylline 
verses is a good illustration; and, curiously enough, 
the most authentic historians of the time attost its 
veracity. 

On the Tarpeian Hill, near Rome, there was a bower 
commanding an extensive prospect, to which ‘Tur- 
quinius Priscius, the last king of “the Nternal City,” 
often resorted to gaze proudly on the seat of his arbi- 
trary sway. One summer morning, he retired weary 
to this spot, and began to muse: oné momen, giving 
vent to secret malice; ut another, planning one of those 
liaisons which ‘ultimately proved his ruin. Suddenly, 
the king was startled by the presence of a wretched 
and it old woman, leaning ona staff. Her palo 
face betokened deep melancholy, and many wrinkles 
increased her haggard looks. ‘The threadbare rche of 
the wearer was of the fashion of a century before, 
and indeed the poor ereature seemed conscious of her 
misery. 

This ge produced from a bag uino old manu- 
scripts, which she offered to the king at a large price 
representing them to be of her own composing, an 
to contain the future history of the Roman people. 
Tarquin, with an imprecation, dismissed the woman, 
and she hobbled with her load to 2 sliort distance, and 
burnt three of the books. Returning with the other 
six, the same sum was asked for them, and was refused. 
The mysterious mérchant slowly went back, and dispos- 
ing of three more as before, disappeared with the rest. 

arquin was, however, much troubled, and consulted 
the augurs, who advised him to purcliase the remaining 
volumes, He then ordered their attendance at the 
bower next morning. 

They accordingly met, and tho sumo old hag a 
sented: The seene was startling. Tarquin; robed in 
purple, paced toand fro in extreme agitation; and the 
augurs in their official dress ehustering together, added 
solemnity to the oceasion. ‘The old woman, neverthe- 
less, renewed her offer to the king of the remaining 
books, which was accepted and the price paid. On 
delivering them, she spoke as follows :—“ I um a coun- 
sellor of mighty Jupiter, hence called sibylié. Lovely 
in my youth, an Immortal, whose affection | atterwards 

» ere mo long life. Lonely have Ivwan- 
dered upon the earth, a burden to mysctt ; but I go now 
to Elysium, renewed in the vigour and bloom of maiilen. 
hood, A®neas, thy great ancestor, consulted me in his 
diffieulties ; hear, then, O Turquin, my last words in thy 
prosperity. Preserve these books carefully, for they 
contain the fate of Rome, written by no mortal hand. 
O King, I charge you to confide in my words. Loware 
of womankind !” , 

Thus saying, the Sibyl vanished, and never again 
appéared to mortal vision. 

“ Phe Bibyl speaks, the dream is o'er, 

Fn A ering oom no more, 
And in the thunder’s voice the fate of empire flows." 
Ww. B. 
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MEYERBEER, THE MUSICIAN, 


THE one really great feature in the 
opening of the International Exhibition 
wds the performance of the Overture 
written for it by the musician of the 
age, Meyerbeer. As a composer, the 
man who thus ne ape to give éclat to 
the occasion, stands almost unrivalled. 
His works rise to the altitude of ge- 
nius—which is a very different qualit 
to mere talent; and when Lord Pal- 
merston uncovered before him, 
it was hardly an act of condescension, 
the man is so great. 

Berlin claims the honour of bei 
Meyerbeer’s birthplace: the year o 
his birth was 1794. 

Fortunately for art, he is the son 
of rich parents. His brother, William 
Beer, the astronomer, was a celebrity: 
and his brother, Michael Beer, still 
more so. It is stated, that Meyerbeer, 
at four years of age, on hearing a tune 
from a street organ, could play it on 
the piano without notes, improvising a 
rude harmony with the left hand. This 
at once suggests that such precocious 
gifts were turned to account, and a 
musician’s destiny was fixed upon by 
the child’s parents. At six years he 
was a prodigy pianist in the amateur 
concerts in Berlin. 

At seventeen appeared his first seri- 
ous work on a large scale, an oratorio, 
“God and Nature.” The Grand Duke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt named him “court 
composer,” for this juvenile produc- 
tion. It is stated, that the turn of 
Meyerbeer’s mind was, at this period, 
essentially for the music of the devo- 
tional school, and it is probable that 
this is the origin of the religious 
element which so eetapiousudle is 
developed in all his secular compo- 
sitions. Even in the overture and 
march heard at the opening of the Ex- 
hibition—his latest work—-the Sacred 
March is one of the most striking as 
well as solemn portions of that im- 
posing inspiration. 

Several early operas were produced 
with vast success; but to the English 
public Meyerbeer was first really known 
and honoured as the composer of 
Robert the Devil. The success of this 
was enormous. 

From November, 1831, the Grand Opera in Paris has 
lived almost entirely on the works of Meyerbeer; and 
much the same may be said of the English Opera 
Houses. The Huguenots did not ap until March, 
1836. This work saved the fortune of the Royal Italian 
Opera in 1848, thanks to the good taste of her Majesty 
and her ever-to-be-lamented Consort—a most accom- 
plished amateur—who commanded its first representa- 
tion, and honoured it bya state visit. Between 1836 
and 1849 is a long interregnum in Meyerbeer’s career; 
but works for all time are the emanation of years. The 
Prophéte came at last, during the Parisian revolutionary 
and republican days. Again did the good star of 
Meyerbeer shine over the fortunes of the Covent Garden 
enterprise, and the Prophéte, with Viardot and Mario, 

reserved the Royal Italian Opera from ruin and deso- 
Talon. With this work for the moment ceased the 
labours of Meyerbeer for the Grand Opera in Paris. 
He turned his attention and the force of his genius to 
the Opera Comique, and in 1854 his Camp of Silesia, an 
occasional opera, composed for Berlin, was changed 
into L’Ktoile du Nord. An emperor and an empress 
were present at its first performance, for the Republic 
of 1848 had disappeared, and Eugénie read her own 
story, in some degree, in Catherine of Russia. But 
Meyerbeer had still « another problem to solve to remove 
the prejudices of his detractors. Without attempting 
to deny the extent of the colossal conceptions of the 
master-mind, it was urged, “ What would Meyerbeer’s 
operas be without spectacle and ballet?” The com- 

wer accepted the challenge thrown down by this 
of objection. He produced Dinorah on the 
4th of April, 1859, a work with only three characters, 
unless the goat with two horns counts for one—without 
a spectacle, unless the rushing torrent be called one— 
and without a ballet, unless the dance of Dino 
round Corentine be declared to be a divertissement. 
Yet this charming idyll, almost without chorus, with its 


. brief episodes of hunter, reaper, and goatherds in the 


last act, is going, like all Meyerbeer’s other operas, the 
round of the world. The Harrison and Pyne English 
Opera Company gave the opera nearly fifty successive 
nights. In Paris it produces large receipts on every 
occasion ; and what wonder is it, when Dinorah con- 
tuins sufficient melodies for half-a-dozen modern operas, 
and an instrumentation than which nothing more 
piquant and pane ue is to be found in the entire 

“ In the relations of private life,” says a biographer, 
* Meyerbeer is menos we pute | liked, for he is a thorough 
gentleman, and @ man of the nicest honour. There is 
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GIACOMO MEYERBEER, 


no bigotry in his nature. He recognises with alacrity 
the genius and ability of other composers, and he is 
always delighted when he meets with an artist of talent 
who is free from cliquism and intolerance. From his 
lips the words ‘ native talent’ will not drop. He has 
no notion of nationality being made a passport for 
mediocrity. He looks upon music as the universal 
language, to be appreciated and understood by all 
nations. Art in his eyes is the holy brotherhood 
which ought to keep professors and amateurs out of the 
arena of base and sordid passions. His kindness and 
benevolence are well known. His gains from his works 
are enormous; but these are all devoted to charitable 
urposes, his private fortune enabling him to be the 
yrand Seigneur in generosity as well as the com- 
poser. Madame Meyerbeer and three daughters (the 
eldest of whom is married to Baron Korff, a Prussian 
cavalry officer) form his household gods at his Berlin 
home, when he returns from his wanderings. Wherever 
he goes, royalty, rank, fashion, artists, and men of 
letters welcome him. If he had worn the Euro 
crosses and decorations with which he has n 
honoured, he would have sunk under their weight at 
the Exhibition ceremonial. If he had shown the di- 
lomas of the societies and associations of which he is 
eh member, every nation in Europe might have 
claimed him asa countryman. Meyerbeer is without 
pride or affectation of any kind. He has one passion 
only for art, and his anxiety about the accurate and 
roper performance of his works is intense. He fears a 
ailure in execution more than he fears death itself. He 
seeks perpetually for the new and unexpected.” 
Our portrait represents the great composer in the 
prime of life; the silver of now mingles with the 
clustering locks. May it Ao tear ere that honoured 


rah | head descends into the dust! 








Our Great Nationat DisH.—One of our Parisian 
visitors writes home, that if the flesh, fish, fowl, and 
vegetables address the human in England with- 
out any artistic accompaniments to give them variety, 
the English kitchen is wonderfully sich ind wildly poetic 
in what is called the pudding—a generic name for an 
product of the globe which is enveloped in a paste ont 
then boiled. “I am told there are more than a hundred 


them of meat, fish, and fruit, and with potatoes, 
and rice,as well as flour. The mind of the British cook 
seemsto have exhausted itself inthis great national dish.” 
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different compounds called puddings. They may make | asked 





DINING AT THE ROYAL TABLE, 
AN AMERICAN’S VERSION OF IT. 


UEEN Victor1a’s little dinners always 
w a certain number of invited—no, 
of commanded guests, for the etiquette 
is, not that royalty requests the plea- 
sure of one’s eompany, but orders it, 
Indeed, so very autocratical is the sys- 
tem, that supposing you had arranged 
to give a dinner to a number of 
own friends, and received a card from 
the Lord Chamberlain of the Queen’s 
household, desiring you to dine, on the 
same day, at the Chean's table, there 
is no refusing on any orbs ee than 
that of positive -illness. Not to go 
would be a sort of petty treason, and 
you would have to send a circular 
round to ydur own guests, stati 
that the Queen’s commands, compel- 
ling you to dine at Buckingham Palace, 
also. compelled you to uninvite them. 
Not.that, except the honour and glory 
of the thing, there can be much com- 
fort or satisfaction in having one’s legs 
under the royal mahogany. | First of 
all, the guest must put himself into 
Court dress, which makes him look 
like a footman in gow life, with 
knee breeches and silk stockings, lace 
cravat and ruffles, amplest of waist- 
coats and shad-belliest of coats. Then, 
if he does not keep his own coach, he 
must hire one looking like a peirein 
vehicle; for it is doubtful whether, 
since creation commenced, any one 
ever walked to a royal dinner, and the 
idea of going thither in a cab would 
probably have a moral effect on the 
enormous porter, in scarlet — old 
ti » Who receives your card of in- 
vitstion when he admits you. Nor, 
supposing all the, preliminary trouble 
ended—supposing that you have found 
your way into the drawing-room, and 
cael to the Queen, an atealthil 
looked round at the pictures, an 
counted over (all this time in solemn 
silence) the spots or flowers on the 
t for the tenth time, and marched 
in file into the salle a manger—sup- 
posing all this, do not imagine that 
you are going to enjoy yourself. No, 
indeed. ad but Mark Tapley could 
be “jolly” at such a feast. Log has 
already dined, about F ek o'clock, probably off the here- 
di eg of mutton and turnips, and has added the usual 
quantum of rice pudding, and the bit of old Cheshire, or 
rich Stilton, or double loucester cheese, and imbibed 
the accustomed mug or two of sor Meux. This 
repast, called lunch, is really a good, homely, filling 
dinner, and at the solemn repast, five hours later, people 
are expected to merely sip and taste through several 
courses, so that one is reminded of the famous feast of 
the Barmecide. The viands are of the best, the cuisine 
rfect, the vintages superb—but one can merely taste. 
Ro alty’sappetite was bhanted on the leg of mutton and 
sabting; e cheese and the bottled porter; and the 
guests should have taken the edge off theirs bya similar 
process. At these sadly solemn reunions dull silence 
grimly reigns. There is not even a w r to your 
neighbour—if you knew him, The etiquette is, do not 
open your mouth unless royalty expressly condes 
to to you. Do not expect such a compliment. 
That is reserved for a few favoured — in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the regal hostess. The dinner occupies 
from sixty to ninety minutes, and, when ended, the 
Queen rises, all other ladies rising and poterinng with 
cu ree male guests remain some ten ee ee 
silently sipping their wine, or whispering in small kn 
with Patat | breath. At last, the senior officer of the 
household present rises on his hind legs and majestically 
ives “the Queen” as a toast, which every one drinks. 
ff any male member of the Royal family be present 
he bows an acknowledgment. Coffee follows, an 
then the guests depart—a few to the drawing-room, 
where the maids of honour are yawning, the rest 
going home, where it is to be oe bpm each man 
gets out of his livery at once, and gets rid of his 
wing hunger by means of oysters and stout. Such, 
am informed by one who experienced it, is the 
routine of a royal dinner. He was an dian, and 
suffered much. 








Errntr He Dip or He Dipn’t.—The. wife of 
miserly old fellow being unwell, the doctor would not 
attend without an unde’ ing astoterms. The old 
man said, “ Here are forty dollars, which you shall have 
whether you kill or cure her.” The woman died, 
the doctor called for the fee. “ Did you kill my wife 


Bogus. “Certainly not,” _the doctor. 
bread, | “ Well, then, leave the house in double quick time. A 
bargain’s a bargain; it-was kill or cure, but you did 
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GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 


BY MRS. H, M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


“ Our Mary; or, Murder will Out,” “ The Girl we 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FIRST LOVE. 


“Some flowers of Eden we still inherit, 
But the trail of the serpent is over therm all.” 
Moors, 
HAND-IN-HAND the young lovers glided on, through 
bowers of fragrance and verdure, and “over yellow 
meads of Asphodel.’’ 

Lovely and innocent as the first pair, ere Sin found 

his way into the groves of Eden, they were as loving 
and as happy too. 
_ There was something so noble, so manly, so protect- 
ing in Arthur’s tall, well-knit form, and in the frank, 
handsome face, rather sun-burnt (for Arthur was no 
Sybarite), that was bent down to her sweet, upraised 
eyes with looks of such confiding, such unutterable 
love. The birds were singing as if to welcome them; 
the flowers seemed to spring up to deck their path; 
the slanting rays of the ok sun were reflected in 
re dark eyes and in Edith’s chesnut hair as they 
glided on. 

Since the time when Rough Rob had inhabited the 
cottage on the moor, great changes had taken place; 
a branch railway (concealed by a ridge of hills), passed 
at no great distance; and a cottage, belonging to one 
of the railway officials, had been built about ten minutes’ 
walk from Rough Rob’s old abode. But no trace of this 
residence was to be seen. 

The place looked, indeed, as wild, desolate, and lonely 
as it had done ten years before. 

Edith and Arthur then proceeded to the hovel, and 
there fulfilled their promise and performed their errand 
of mercy. 

© cripple was not alone—three down-looking, 
savage, ragged men, of muscular frames and murderous 
coun were smoking in his room ; and Edith, as 
she took out the purse in which was the sum her grand- 
ther had given her for her farewell charities, shud- 
to see the eyes of these men exchange rapid 
glances, and then fasten with an evil and rapacious 
glitter on the purse in her hand. Shortly after this they 
rose, and with a muttered good-night took their leave. 

The cripple, Old Juke, was full of thanks and bene- 

dictions ; but there was something that struck both 


Edith and Arthur as canting, hurried, and unreal in 
what he said. He was Irish, and so were the stalwart 
fellows ene had lounged off, and who had 
certainly been 


king, for a strong smell of whiskey 





CARRIED FAINTING TO THE COTTAGE OF THE RAILWAY OFFICIAL. 





pervaded the hovel. Juke invoked “ivery saint in the 
calendar to bliss his binifactors” (as he called Edith 
and Arthur), and implored the “ blissed Virgin to make 
their bedthe night!’ But he did not look them in the 
face as he spoke ; and they were very glad to leave the 
close hovel that smelt so strongly of smoke and spirits, 
and to breathe again the fragrance of the purple hea- 
ther and the nutty-scented thorns. 

“*T am so glad to be out of that hovel, Arthur,” said 
Edith. “I fia not much like Old Juke to-day, nor 
those savage-looking men.” 

“Nor 1,” said Arthur; “let us get back as fast as 
we can, Edith.” 

Edith clinging to Arthur’s arm, hurried on with him, 
and insisted on ing the handkerchief in which the 
wounded pigeon me his impromptu nest were tied up. 
They have reached the old thorn where they had met 
Madge, and Edith paused for a moment to take breath. 

“1 wonder,” said Arthur, “where those three ill- 
looking fellows went. I am certain they were ruffians.” 

He had scarcely uttered those words, when a blow 
with a heavy stick at the back of his head made him 
turn round, and he then perceived that the three ill- 
looking fellows who had left Juke’s hovel before them, 
and who had been lying in wait for them behind the 
old thorn, were upon them. 

Wildly poor Edith screamed, and brutally one of the 
men pressed his rough, black hand upon her mouth to 
silence her. 

At the sight of this outrage, Arthur, his blood on 
fire, wrenched the bludgeon from the hand of the 
wretch who had assaul him, and with a well-aimed 
blow brought Edith’s assailant to the ground. But the 
contest was an unequal one. The two other villains fell 
upon Arthur, who, in spite of a valiant resistance, was 
overpowered, stunned, and forced to the ground, which 
was soon bathed in his blood. Edith’s pockets were 
rifled of her purse, and every valuable she possessed 
was taken from her; while she, paralysed with alarm at 
Arthur’s state, sank faintin by his side. 

After robbing Arthur of his watch and his purse, 
the villains made their escape; and it was not till a 
quarter-of-an-hour later that the young railway official, 
on his way to his mother’s cottage, came suddenly upon 
the ghastly spectacle of Arthur, stunned and bleeding, 
on the moor, and Edith in a dead swoon, her head on 
his breast. ; 

The-youtig man lifted the light form of Edith Lor- 
raine in his arms, and bore her, still insensible, along 
the pathway across the moor, and into the neat little 

lour, where his mother and sisters were awaiting 
Fim. fle at the same time despatched two labouring 
men, who had been working in the garden, and were 
waiting for their day’s w from him, with a hurdle 
whereon to place the wounded Arthur. 
By this time it was almost dark. 











official’s neat, tidy mother), and of his two pretty sisters, 
when Dick came in, bearing in his arms the apparently 
lifeless form of Edith. 

Her hat had fallen off as he entered, and her long, 


glossy, auburn hair fell in dishevelled beauty over his 
arm. Her sweet face was perfect in its marble beauty; 
but Mrs. Parker, who knew Death well (for out of eight 


children she had but three left), saw that the fell ser- 
pent’s unmistakeable mark was not on that brow, and 
said to her son :— 

“*She’s only fainted, Dick, and my camphor julep will 
soon bring her to.” 

Patty Parker, the eldest sister, picked up Edith’s hat, 
and hastened to her assistance, adding her eager queries 
to those of her mother and her sister Jessy. But Dick 
had no time to enter into particulars; he only said:— 

“Stand out of the way, that I may lay her on a bed; 
and do you, mother dear, and you, my sisters, try to 
revive her. I think with you, mother, that she has only 
fainted. I will be back directly.” 

So saying, he carried Edith into an inner room, and 
placed her on a bed, and then darted back to the spot 
where he had left Arthur, to assist the labourers in 
bringing the wounded youth to his mother’s cottage. 





CHAPTER XXI. 
THE PARISH DOCTOR. 
“ A boat at midnight, sent alone 
To drift upon a moonless sea, 
A lute, whose leading chord is gone, 
A wounded bird, that hath but one 
Imperfect wing to soar upon, 
Is like what | am without thee.”’ 
Moons. 


Dick Parker (the railway guard) arrived at the spot 
where he had left Arthur in time to superintend his 
removal to the cottage. Gently and carefully the 
wounded youth was placed on a hurdle, the wood- 
pigeon, whose terrified flutter in its heather nest, and 
under the silk pocket-handkerchief, had attracted kind 
Dick Parker’s notice, being carried by himself. 

Dick Parker was a fine, y Don ya young fellow, with 
“a heart that could feel for another,” even if that other 
were only a wounded woodpigeon; and very tenderly 
the young man carried the wounded bird, and very 
warmly was the pretty flutterer welcomed and caressed 
by the two neat blooming girls his sisters. 

Edith had recovered from her swoon by the time 
Arthur was brought in, and at the sound of men’s 
voices she sprang from the bed on which she had been 
placed, and hurried inte the little parlour, calling aloud 
on her Arthur, her dear, dear Arthur! 

Mrs. Parkor, who had seen, as we have said, a great 
deal of sickness and death, and was not only a capital 





Great was the surprise and alarm of Mrs, Parker (the 








nurse, but, in her own simple way, a very clever sur- 
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eon, prepared to do her best for Arthur until the vil- 
age doctor, for whom she had sent, could reach the 
spot. 

Arthur was stunned and faint from loss of blood, but 
not seriously nor dangerously hurt. 

The colour returned to Edith’s lips and cheeks when 
Mrs. Parker assured her of this; and, with singular 
presence of mind and dexterity, she helped the good, 
motherly woman to wash the blood from Arthur’s pale 
face, to cut away the clotted clusters of hair from the 
wound, to bind it up, and to administer some simple 
restoratives, which soon enabled him (with a faint smile 
of recognition), to extend his hand to Edith, who, her 
heart and soul in her eager eyes, was kneeling by his 


ide. 
“He will do very well, m ng lady,” said 


Mrs. Parker ; “let us be thankful, bad as it is, that it is d 


no worse.’ 

* Now that I feel a little easier in my mind 
Edith, “I will tell you how this eame to pass, and 
and what we are.” 

She then, as simply and succintly as possibls, related 
the adventures of Perself and Arthur, from the time of 
their meeting with the gipsy Modge to that of the 
savage attack made upon them by the three roffians 
who had hidden up behind the thorn evidently to await 
eT never ‘hed any opinion of Old Juke myself,” said 

*T never any o © myself, 

Mrs. Parkey, “and so I’ve told Dick scores of times, 

He's too full of blarney for and he has al ooo 

Howevers (eat Police Seth aed be wh oe ork and T hope 
owever, now we 

these ruffians will be sent out of the hy met But don’t 

you think, miss, we'd better contrive to let your friends 
now of the sodden ?” 

At this moment one of the labourers returned, 
ids altos be had imbibed a pist of been: this 
and, alter imbibed a pi er, this 
was dk ed to Croft Villa to apprise Mz. and Mss. 
Croft o + had happened, vf 

Dr. Fussell soon made his aj ™ a 
little, red-faced, bright-eye bald-headed in top 
boots ; he was@ clever, ski el piagpes and was full of 
gossip and jokes—a very gallant fellow, a great ad- 
mirer of beauty, rather a flirt, but extremely kind to the 
poor, often giving them out of his own kitchen and 

ocket that help which the more stingy guardians 
Jenied them. He was always in disgrace with the 
“Board” for the expenses to which his benevolence 
put them; and he hadarunning joke, which he cracked 
at all méetings of the guardians, about the feeling and 
sympathy to be expected from a board. 

The gay widows and the prim spmsters of Alnwick 
and Rockalpine had long and vainly set their caps at 
Dr. Fussell. He attended their parties when he could, 
liked a rubber and nice little hot supper at Christmas, 
was ready as a partner in Sir Roger de Coverley, but 
never offered his hand for more than one dance. 

There was a very wealthy old spinster, who lived at a 
dull place called Moor House, and who was a prey to 
countless diseases, both real and imaginary, Her 
name was Miss Trumpington—the Honourable Melissa 
Trumpington. She was so very fond of the little gal- 
lant, bright, jocose, and clever doctor, who had always 
so much gossip wherewith to amuse her, that many 
people believe she would marry him. She had a 
pretty, pale, patient companion, a very distant relative, 
who had been in close attendance upon her from sixteen 
to thirty-two, and for whom she was expected to pro- 
vide; but although she had a heart disease, which 
might at any moment carry her off, she did not appear 
to Lave oe any will or in any manner to have pro- 
vided for Miriam Moss 

Dr. Fussell undertook the delicate task of reminding 
the Hon. Miss ages pe of the destitution that 
awaited poor Miss Moss if unprovided for in her 
patroness's will, 

Miss ‘Trumpington very haughtily replied, that she 
was quite competent to the management of her own 
affairs, and wanted no hints from anyone—that if Miss 
Moss was not satisfied she was at full liberty to go; and 
there the subject ended. Dr. Fussell never alluded to 
it again, and for a few days Miss Trumpington did not 
send for him. 

But ere long some sharp bodily pains conquered pride, 
and he was reinstated. He was on his way to Moor 
House when the labourer met with him, only he had to 
call first at a cottage where a poor man, who in choppin 
wood had cut an artery, would have bled to death bu 
for his timely aid. 

Dr. Fussell started when he recognised Edith Lor- 
raine in the young lady kneeling by the wounded youth’s 
side. Edith had more than once been under his care. 

Arthur, too, though generally so healthy, had been 
his patient in the case of two or three childish mala- 
dies. 

Both were favourites with the good little doctor, 

“ Ah! fair Edith of the swan-neck!” he said, offer- 
ing his warm hand. “ What, bending over Harold ? 
Not slain, I hope? No,no! Never say die! Come, 
how are we now P” and he sat down by Arthur's side, 
took his hand with a professional air, and felt his pulse, 
“Very low and fluttering,” he said; “ Mrs. Parker have 
we a little good brandy in our cupboard ?” 

* Yes, sir; I have some French brandy.” 

Now let’s have some boili 


Edith, which does so much evil, does sometimes a great 
deal of good. It has often brought Sin and Death into 
the world, but sometimes the life of a dear one is owing 

to its potency. Now, then, here we are. Take a 

yourself, fair Edith, You need it, for you are m 
shaken, and we know w ill think the cup all the 

sweeter, if those pretty lips touch it :— 
‘ But leave a kiss within the cup, 

And I'll not ask for wine,’” 

he 4 in a little, squ falsetto. 

Arthur, to whee toe r. Fussell the glass 

drank, and as he did so his colour returned, he ope: 
his ey smiled kindly on the cheery little Fussell, 
and said im a faint voice, “I don’t think I’m much 
Dostor. Do tell Edith so—she’s frightened to 


“Hurt! no, not a bit of it! She’s not frightened ; 
not she. Prefty girls like a little blood she 
cause. There isn’t a woman in the world, high or low, 
who doesn’t like a young fellow all the better if he’s 
got a blood: in her service. 
another pull at this mixture here, and he poured 
some into two other glasses. “Nowt faith 

now then, Prinee Arthur; now then, Dr. ; 
ip $1 6 weeng pull and a pall all, toge Y 
ay wes pee oe men a ae Pay Mrs. as gil pichs 
my boy, and you, Jessy come an 
Preeiion youl k 









every one git brandy-and- 
water, and hur eld out to th, 
who took it une of t but rapture of 
secing him resto to life and to her, the little Doctor 
i now to business. Now we must see what's 
the Mrs. Parker, you'll be my 
t here; a light, a yee lease. It’s 

an eut, and a one; but it's well, 
well as ean be e ! Vi Sore | in ! 
Now a my g , which you 
uire P iness, _ 
and a com that’s all we can do for him; 


and all we have to exact from ofr womankind is a mi 
cle—but Love does work miracles— , oi 
They must hold their tongues, for when once 
patient has taken this anodyne, all will depend on rest 
—entire rest. There’s a little tendency to fever; and 
that’s the only thing we have to fear. Show me the 
bed he can have.” 

Mrs. Parker led the little Doctor into the inner room, 
and — him the bed on which Edith had been 


ed. 

** The very thing. Now then, young ladies, if you 
will leave the field, we'll get our wounded hero to bed; 
and when he’s quite comfortable, I’ll come upstairs and 
ask Edith fair to give me a brief account of the ‘ moving 
accident by flood and field,’ that led to this disaster.” 

Arthur, upon this, held out his hand for Edith’s, 
which he pressed to his lips, and with a mutual “ good- 
night” and “ Heaven bless you!” they parted. 

n about half-an-hour the little Doctor and Mrs. 
Parker came upstairs to hear from Edith that account 
of the disaster which she had already given to the 
Parkers. While she related it, a carriage drove up to 
the door, and, pale and trembling, Mr. Croft was ushered 
up to them. 

A little of the Doctor’s magic brew did him a world 
of good. He eed not to disturb Arthur; and he 
consented to Hdith’s passionate wish to remain where 
she was that night, Jess haem offered to give up her 
little bed to the young lady, and to lie with her mother 
and sister. . 

Mr. Croft then left the cottage, with the comfortable 
assurance on the part of the httle Doctor, that in all 
eam Arthur would be well enough to return to 

6 Villa the next day. 


_—— 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE. 


“ Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all.’ 
SHAKESPRARE, 
Waite the worldly porvenee, Lady Hauteville, is pre- 
paring with such pride and triumph for Augusta’s mar- 
riage with the Earl of Richlands, and while Edith— 
whom in her hard heart she has doomed to the perpe- 
tual spinsterhood that so often awaits a cripple—is en- 
joying all that hepeinnes that Love and Youth can bestow 
on innocence, there were hearts in which the proud 
Lorraine blood was chilled by dread, or fevered with 
anguish and despair. Lord E anteville, in spite of his 
success in public life, in spite of Popularity, Reputation, 
Office, could never shake from his soul that’ nightmare, 
the consciousness of crime, and that ever-haunting, chil- 
ling terror that attends the dread of detection, 
ugh Rob and his Mary were in Canada; but things 
did not f° well with them there, not an better than 
they had done in Australia, Mike O’Rourke, from 
8 account, was a rash ote and an inexperi- 
enced farmer, and had led them to the verge of ruin. 
poe was the scribe of the party, and w write to 
Lord Hanteville, although the sight of her handwriting, 
and her mare epithe ged i ie seal, conned th 
an ague o an ug sent large 
sums to keep Rough Rob abroad ; for he was haunted 
by an impression, s0 vivid as to seem. a pressenti- 
ment, that if once Rough i 


in their | ¢ 


e, now, take | ; 


sea- 
him | son, and, as you know, only seventeen, has carried 4 
w - d ery 


toentines on her Ps could ba stifle —_ Tine haa 
i of a young and not unfeeli eart, 
She fareaded to be alone—she dreaded to think; she 
studiously avoided all tétes-d-tétes with her intended, 
the wigged, padded, ronged old Earl, with his glittering 
false teeth, so out of keeping with the thin blue lips of 
age; his blackened eyebrows and whiskers, so harsh 
and unnatural when contrasted with the wrinkled parch. 
ment of his cheeks and brow, and which the silvery 
locks of age would have softened; and his stiff gait, s 

ill-saited to his assum: ility. 
Alas, poor shrinking bride-glect! If thou so dreadest 
w alone lend ows how wilt << 
endure ; intimacy, the enforced companionshi 
of ee te nibroken seclusion of that honep 
i all but him, at 












oh, time: 
! bride-elect of an Earl! is 
)- Carrotty cripple, 
e oe auburn of 
s¥che could form more 
phlike, . Yea, ten thbasend times 
p Mibihtaah bo tke avant 
e ts the grand. 
d out of charity, and, in 
hh thee as Attorney 
rd Hauteville, the popular 
the man whose reputation 
and who, if there wé?ec an 
would be a Knight Grand 
priceless star on tho 























OHAPTER XXIII, 
OFF AT LAST. 
* Louth ds We prow nd pleasure of the heb” 


a time of the assault and rob- 
: was sufficiently recovered to 

on r. Croft’s yacht, the Water Lily, in 
company with the happy party going abroad for the first 
tim 


e. 

The police had made every possible effort to discover 
and apprehend the ruffians who had committed the 
assault and theft; but all their endeavours proved abor- 
tive. Old Juke had left his hovel, and was gone none 
knew whither ; and thus one great chance of detection 
was lost. 

A reward of a hundred pounds was offered by the 
Earl, and another to the same amount by the parish 
authorities, for the apprehension of the culprits ; but ia 
vain, Our embarked without any progress having 
been made in the detection of the ruffians. 

Edith spent the last day of her sojourn in England at 
Rockalpine Castle, with her grandfather. It was a 
happy day, for his love and tenderness were propor- 
tioned to the great boon which he felt he pote? p to his 
little Edith. 

The delay in the departure of Mrs. Croft and her 
party enabled the former to receive before she embarked 
the wedding-cards of the Countess of Richlands. Yes, 
Augusta had consoled the forsaken suitor of her sister; 
the sacrifice wus complete. She had wedded her seven- 
teen summers to the Warl’s sixty cight winters; and 50 
quietly had it all been managed, that the London world 
of ion was taken quite by surprise; and 
slander, gossip, and ridicule could make a feast out of 
their’ en mterest silenced all three; for 
Augusta was a Countess, and the Countess’s robes 
covered up all the vanity, avarice, and ambition of such 


a match. 
Lady Hauteville, although for a time her i 
was gone, as she had no dau 5 we tnatty, coo 
for the remainder of the season, she 60 thd- 
malice, and discomfiture of 


in town 
roughly enjoyed the ° 

high bom matrons, with y he of many seasons still 
on hand. 

The young Countess had promised that her absence 
should not extend beyond the honeymoon, and then she 
was to return to town, be again ted as a bride 
—the Oountess of Richlands—gl at the Birthday 
Drawing-room, give some superb dimyers and soirées, 
and a féte and ball hitherto Sim ay for magnifi- 
cence, at Richlands House, Park Lane, and display her 
diamonds and her troussea@u before see envying 
eyes, to the delight of Lady Hauteville, who sca 
ever now gave & thought to her once favourite 
or to “that poor little carrotty cripple, Edith,” so La 
pletely was she absorbed in the contemplation of the 
spl match her Augusta had made. 

However, Lady Hauteville, who had the wit «to 
assume a virtue, if she had it not,” had written a 
civil letter to Mrs, Croft, and a few slanting affecti 
lines to Edith. To the former she said — 


+d Ay dessa! Mrs, Croft,--You will receive by this 
weddi how the 


-cards of my sweet Augusta, 
lh sal i i Tho done gitl in her first 


a 








“Ver water, 
and a diese, aid some lump sugar. This spirit, fair 


! gh Rob ware taken and triad, 
long-hidden and terrible truth would coms to light. 
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with me to hear thet our afflicted darling has the chance 
of change of air and scene, and that, owing to your ma- 
ternal care, she is in a state in some degree to enjoy the 
tour you propose to make, Lord Hauteville is more 
than ever absorbed by politics, and the duties entailed 
on him by office; but he shares with me in the comfort 
we feel in our Augusta’s happy marriage, which, indeed, 
is the shore to be rejoiced at, as our eldest darling, in 
marrying a foreign nobleman, consulted her own taste, 
not ours, and is, | fear, in a great measure lost to us. 

“T much wish I could have visited Rockalpine before 
this, and have embraced my darling Edith, and have 
thanked you, her second mother, for all a care; but 
since his brother's dreadful death, Lord Hauteville has 
never been happy at kalpine, and never visits the 
place, unless when duty to his father compels him to 
do 30. 
“You said in your last that you perceive no change 
jn the Earl, my father-in-law. at a wonderful thing 
that, at his age, he should .be so hale and s ! 
Northumbrians are like Seotchmen—they live for 
ever. 

“ Adieu, my dearest Mrs. Croft. Embrace my poor 
Edith for me, and believe me ever 

“Yours most faithfully, 
“GxzorGiInA HavtEVILLR.” 


To Edith; her mother wrote :— 

“My dearest Edith,—I am grieved to the soul at not 
being able to see you, and clasp you to my heat, before 
you set out on the delightful tour which Mrs. Croft 
has so charmingly contrived for you. Iam enchanted 
hear from her, my poor love, you are in all res 
stronger and better in health than you were when I last 
saw you. Perhaps when you return from this lo 
sojourn on the Continent you will be grown so much 
shall hardly recognise you. I hope at that time to in- 
troduee you to your new brother-in-law—the Earl of 
Richlands. I am certain you will like him, he is so 
kind! Augusta is a very fortunate girl. 

“ Adieu, my darling Edith, May all good angels 
waich over you, by sea and by. land, or = 

* Your devoted mother, 
“ Georcina HavrTEevinte.” 


Mrs. Croft was very proud of such an affectionate and 
communicative letter as that she had received from 
Lady Hauteville. Great as was the distance now be- 
tween the wife of Lawyer Croft and Lady Hauteville, the 
time had been, before Sir John Armstrong became a 
baronet and a millionaire, when Mi and 
Miss Clutterbuck had attended the same drawing and 
dancing-school at Alnwick, and had been rival beauties 
at the dancing-master’s ball. And now, her father’s 
success in life, and her own ambition, had raised the one 
so far above the other, that her slightest notice was an 
honour that could not be too highly appreciated. 


(To be continued in owr next.) 








HOW WE ARE DRILLED BY OUR POLITE 
SERGEANT. 


SERGEANT CHESTERFIELD, of the Volunteers, is a gen- 
tleman. He doesn’t bawi at us, shout at us, swear at 
us, or bully us. He doesn’t hallo out “ tention,” 
“shoulder arms,” “trail arms,” and so forth, as if we 
were merely soldiers. Oh, no; his mode of giving 
“the word” is after this style, which every Volunteer 
must appreciate, and many will no doubt adopt :— 

1. Gentlemen, you will please give me your attention, 

2. You will be kind enotigh to cusb your head and 
eyes to the right, and endeavour to observe the “im- 
maculate bosom” of the third gentleman from you. 

: 8. Oblige me now by casting your visual organs to the 
ront. 

4. Allow me to suggest the propriety of coming to 
an order arms. 

5. Gentlemen, will you condescend to shoulder arms ? 

6. You will confer a special favour by coming to a 
support. 

7. If it meets your approbation, I beg leave to pro- 
pose that you carry arms. 

8. Now, gentlemen, will you please present arms ? 

9. I shall consider myself under an everlasting obli- 
gation if you will once more oblige me by carrying arms. 

10. Having o just. and high ese of your in- 
trinsie worth, as well as your exalted position in society 
{ humbly trust that I am not infringing upon your good 
nature when I request you to trail arms. 

ll. Gentlemen, for the last time, permit me to re- 
mark that it is my earnest desire that. you should come 
to a shoulder arms. 

12. If it is not too laborious, I should be delighted to 
see 73 change your position, by coming to a right face. 

15. To conclude yonr arduous exercises, I will still 
further trespass upon your well-known affability, by 
desiring you to come to port arms. 








Ont of the t men of the seventeenth cent 
said :-—* To then entirely annihilati ion 
is to wish to make yourself a god or a stone, by placing 
qoutsele too much above, or too much below . 

hat we should strive to ‘acquire—and it is possi le 
for us all—is rational hich shall teach us 
to regulate and subdue them, 


| wedges. By one or other 


| worth a king’s ransom, or sh 


HALF-HOURS WITH NEW BOOKS. 


AMBRICAN BABIES. 

I must protest that American babies are an unhappy 
race. They eat and drink just as they pleuse ; they are 
never punished ; they are never banished, snubbed, and 
—_ in the background as children are kept with us; 
and yet they are wretched and uncomfortable. My 
heart has bled for them as I have heard them squalling 
by the hour together in Agonies of discontent and dys- 
pepsia. Can it be, I wonder, that children are happier 
when they are made to obey orders and are sent to bed 
at six o'clock, than when allowed to regulate their own 
conduet; that bread and milk is more favourable to 
ay and soft childish ways than beef-steaks and 
pickles three times a day; that an occasional whipping, 
even, will conduce to rosy cheeks? It is an idea whic 
I should never dare to broach to an American mother; 
but I must confess that after my travels on the western 
continent my opinions have a tendency in that direo- 
tion. Beef-steaks and pickles certainly produce smart 
little men and women. Let that be taken for granted. 
But rosy hter and winning childish ways are, I 
fancy, the produce of bread and milk.—Noith America. 
By Anthony Trollope. 

HOW COAL IS Gor. 

The real getters of the coal are the so-called hewers— 
the strong and able men of the mine ; and their work is 
the most peculiar we have ever witnessed, Ina 
corner-like recess, full of Yr Reng foul and 
noisome with bad air and eous re and 


to| garbage, glimmer three or four candles, stuck in clay 


which adheres to wall and roof; and there may be only 
a couple of Davy lamps, each of which may be truly 
led lucus a non lucendo. Close and deliberate seru- 
tiny will discover one hewer nearly naked, lying upon 
his back, elevating his small s pickaxe a little 
above his nose, and picking into the coal-seam with 
might and main; another is ageniling fore and using 
his pick like a common labourer; a third is cutting a 
channel in the a a to drive in 
of a 


cation the coal 
is broken down ; but if too hardly im 4 pow- 
der is employed, and the mineral blasted; the dull, 
muffled, roof-shaking boom that follows each blast, 
startling the ear of the novice, who commonly concludes 
that the whole mine has exploded, and that his last 
moment is near at hand. We may visit recess after 
recess of this kind in the same extensive mine, and yet 
fail in any one day to see the half. There is an old pit 
on the other side of the Tyne—where, by-the-bye, 
George Stephenson worked—which includes no less 
than some seventy miles of excavation, if all the pas- 
sages were put together.—Cornhill, 

THB CLOWN IN PRIVATE LIFE, 

A Clown is a sort of human crocus, and his full 
bloom takes the magnificent form of # light-coloured, 
fluffy great-coat, combined with a glossy hat with a 
broadly-braided and turned-in brim, a splendid waist- 
coat, and studs, rings, and chains designed and executed 
on the largest scale known to the jeweller’s art. His 
diamonds, if valued according to their size, should be 
we say, # Colleen Bawn 
fortune? It is the idiosyncracy of the Clown in private 
life always to make up for the “ heavy swell.” Perhaps 
this may be only the na rebound from the fool’s 
dress, and the bumpkin’s grin, and the knock-kneed 
walk of his footlight existence. View him in the street 
in all his glory. Does he look like a personage who 
could condescend to squash a baby, or pocket a string 
of sausages? Can you imagine that magnificent per- 

turning heels over head? Can you conceive a 
seigneur like this being troubled in his mind by the 

oss of afourpenny bit? Oan you imagine him stretching 
his mouth from ear to ear, and asking you “ how’s your 
mother?” If he were to sing, would you expect “ Tip- 
ttywitchet,” or “Hot Codlings’ from him? No; 
iff or Suon la Tromba. Nor does the clown for- 

t his dignity even when he wears the paint. Thongh 

© fluffy great-coat and the Brobdignagian jewellery 
are stowed away in the ing-room, the self-im- 
portance is all here, asserting i royally through the 
thick coat of bismuth, the moment he makes bis exit 
and —- the “line's } ego from bonnet- 
ing a policeman, ing a of mutton, or tripping- 
ae biker. He is no longer Clown, but .Mr. Gromaldi 
Jones; and the subordinates at the wing say, “ Sir,” 
to him; and his dresser poosasiovely asks him if he 
would please to change; and to these respectful 
addresses hé replies in the lofty style of a Don Mag- 
nifico, No eminent ian 1s more exacting of re- 
pet Shan, Se epi tod apy pa arr Gcmom in 

ese e as pay as the eminent tragedian, 
Pretty ane we know, are apt to crush the hearts 
of y gallants in the stalls, But did it ever enter 
any one’s mind to conceive that a knock-kneed, wide- 
moutlied Clown was, in any point of view, adapted to 
erush the hearts of ladies in the boxes? We should 
say, never. But still it is a fact, that Clown graces 
have an attraction for the fair sex, We once knew a 
Clown who was taken a fan fo by 8 vot real lady, 
ed ,and next boxing- 


. He had now m h for his support 
without acting; bat his wile li i 





Clown, and it was part of the matrimonial 
he should continue his profession. 


_ s 
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of too. She 
ph The Clown came to the theatze in his own car- | the 


RHYME AND RBASON FOR THD YOUNG. 


Never be cast down by trifles. If a spider breaks his 
thread twenty times, twenty times will he mend it 
again. Make up your mind to do a thing, and you will 
do it. Fear not if troubles come upon you; keep up 
your spirits, though the day be a dark one, 
Troubles never stop for ever— 
The darkest day will pass away. 

If the sun is going down, look up at the stars; if the 
earth is dark, keep your eyes on heaven, With God's 
presence and God's promise, a man or a child may be 
cheerful. 

Never despair when fog’s in the air! 
A sunshiny morning will come without warning, 

Mind what you run after. Never be content with a 
bubble that will burst, or a firework that will end in 
smoke and darkness. Get that which you can keep, 
and whieh is worth keeping. 4 

Something sterling, that will stay 
When gold and silver fly away. 

Fight hard against a hasty temper. Anger will come, 
but resist it stoutly. A spark may set a house on fire. 
A fit of passion may give you cause to mourn all the 
days of your life. Never revenge an injury. 

He that revengeth knows no rest; 
The meek possess a peaceful breast. 

If you have an enemy, act kindly to him, and make 
him your friend. You may not win him over at once, 
but try again. Let one kindnoss be followed by another 
till you have compassed your end. Little by little, great 
things are completed. 

Water falling day by day 
Wears the hardest rock away. 
And so repeated kindness will soften a heart of etone. 

Whatever you do, do it willingly. A boy that is 
whipped to school never learns his Tootahe well. Aman 
that is compelled to work cares not how badly it is per- 
formed. He that pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips up 
his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, is the 
man for me. 

A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 

Evil thonghés are worse enemies than lions and tigers; 
for we can out of the way of wild beasts, but bad 
thoughts win their way everywhere. The cup that is 
fall of good thoughts, bad thoughts find no room to 
enter. 

Be on your 


and strive and pray, 
To drive all evil 


oughts away. 








AFTER THE BATTLE. 


Tx a desert bleak and bare— 
pot on cane, Lrvea pate air; 
‘or see those glittering columns there, 
Like moving fire. 
Few and stunted are the trees; 
Deathly is the burning breeze ;— 
No place of shelter, or of ease, 
For those that tire. 
Bleached bones are strewn around, 
Shining from the scorched ground ;~— 
And see yon vast sepulchra mound, 
Form’d of the sand, 
Warlike forms lie scattered there, 
Festering 'neath the hot sun’s glare; 
Each sunken face with that xd stare— 
Death’s own cold brand. 
Long and weary had they fasted ; 
No food—no water—had they tasted. 
Each stricken man so ghastly wasted— 
A doomed band. 
They reach'’d the well, and found it dry; 
Their parched tongues essayed to cry 
Aloud to God,—for they must dio 
A horrid death. 
And there te Eph husky tone, 
The ending of his dying moan 
Whispered, ‘‘ My Geratdin e—my own!'! 
With his last breath, : 
Tm Maroy, 








A Lavenaste Frencn Mrractz.—The well-known 
missionary, Father Brindaine, was always r 
—for the simple reason that he gave away everythin 
that he had. One evening, he asked for a night's 
lodging of the curate of the village through which he 
,and the worthy man, having only one bed, shared 
it with him. At day-break Father Brindaine rose, 
according to his custom, and went to say his prayers at 
the neighbouring cliurch. Returning from his sac 
duty, he met a beggar who asked alms. » my 
friend, I have nothing!’ said the good priest, mechani- 
cally putting his hand into his breeches et, where, 
to his astonishment, he found ng og ws | nard Ye 
in a paper, which he knew he had not left there. 
Ho hastily opened the paper, and seeing four half- 
crowns in it, eried out that it was a miracle, He gaye 
the money to the beggar, and h tothe church to 
return thanks to God. The curate soon after arrived 
there, and Father Brindaine related the miracle with 
unction; the curate turned pale, put his 
in_hia pocket, and in an instant perceived that 


ai ee 





with the curate’s crowns, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


Te late floods in California have destroyed property 
which is valued at one million sterling. 

Tuexe is a proposition to erect model lodging-houses, 
with halls for educational and institutional. purposes, free 
libraries, &c., in memory of his late Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort. 

Tus Council ef the Royal College of Surgeons have given 
directions that the Hunterian Museum be thrown open to 
the public every day during the summer months, except 
Saturday, from eleven o'clock until five. 

Tax skull of Confucius, the Chinese philosopher, who died 
in the year 376 n.c., holds a place in the International Exhi- 
bition. [Perhaps the skull of Oliver Cromwell, when he was 
a ee boy, would be as great a novelty, and be equally as 
authentic. 


Nvumxrous arrests, mostly among women, have taken 4 gro 
en 


at Warsaw, on account of prohibited songs having 
sung in the Carmelite Church. Some conflicts with the 
police took place in Warsaw on the 17th. Cossacks are 
encamped in the public squares. 

A GRayp rifle contest between the volunteers of the me- 
tropolis and all comers will take place on the 12th, 13th, and 
14th of June, at the ranges of the St. George’s, Queen’s 

Westminster), West Middlesex, and Paddington Rifles, at 

ormwood Scrubbs. The prizes will consist of Whitworth, 
Henry, and Turner Rifles, silver cups, and money prizes. 

A Lerrer from Brussels states that an important and un- 
looked-for improvement in the health of King Leopold has 
spread the greatest joy among all classes of subjects in 
every part of the kingdom. Queen Victoria, in the midst of 
her own afflictions, has addressed to his jesty an auto- 
graph letter, which is said to be couched in most affec- 
tionate language. 

Dxatu oy Birxx Bonny.—Mr. W.I’ Anson has sustained a 
severe loss in the death of his celebrated mare Blink Bonny, 
the winner of the Derby and Oaks in 1857, and the = ani- 
mal, except Eleanor (who performed the same feat in 1801), 
that ever achieved two such remarkable successes. Within 
the last few wecks she was seized with milk fever and diseased 
kidneys, which ended in her death on the 19th, - 

Tus Macxgnet Fisnexy.—Mackerel are fish of penenge 
which visit every part of our coasts in the spring and early 
part of the summer, and are taken in great abundance 

‘hey are conveyed by railway from the coast to London for 
sale, The fishing-boats on those parts of the coast which 
are sufficiently near to the Thames are accompanied by 
fast-sailing cutters, which collect the takings of the fishing- 
boats, and proceed with the cargo to Billingsgate Market, 
while the boats pursne their occupation. During a favour- 
able season, 100,000 mackerel'are brought to Buillingsgate 
Market every week. 

New Cotoyy or ALbERtLanp.—In a few days a large body 
of emigrants will leave our shores, en masse, to found a new 
colony in New Zealand, which will be named after, and in 
honour of, the late illustrious Consort of our Queen. The 
first instalment, numbering nearly one thousand persons, 
will include in its ranks members of nearly every class of 
society, and of various religious denominations. Among 
these are ministers of religion, lawyers, schoclmasters; a 
printer, with presses and type for a newspaper; medical 
men, shopkeepers, tradesmen, mechanics, farm-labourers, 
domestic servants, needlewomen, &c. \ 

Tas Mayoratty oy Lonpon.—There are rumours that the 
mpm Lord Mayor will be once more put in nomination. 

‘he right hon. gentleman has not obtained his baronetcy at 
the opening of the International Exhibition, as his friends 
anticipated; and, in the event of his going out of office at 
the close of the present year, he will not be Lord Mayor on 
the 9th of November, on which day the Prince of Wales 
comes of age. The alderman who stands next in the order 
of rotation is Mr, William Anderson Rose. In the event of 
Mr. Cubitt being nominated, it is rumoured that there will 
be a hard battle, as the friends of Alderman Rose will make 
a strong effort to secure for him the honours of the mayoralty. 

Tux Waxpkone or a Lavy or Fasuion.—The sgaleroom of 
Messrs. Debenham, Storr, and Sons, in Covent-garden, was 
crowded lately with the fair sex, attracted thither by the 
announcement that the costly wardrobe of a lady of fashion, 
deceased, chiefly supplied by an eminent Parisian modiste 
within the last twelvemonths, would be dispersed at the 
hammer. The extensive room ape ay with rich and gay 
colour—Genoa velvets, brocaded silks, sables, cashmeres, 
laces—mingled together in strange variety. There were in 
all 200 dresses of every variety of material and value, and 
they realised between £500 and £600.. One of the lots was a 
moire-antique dress with turquoise buttons. The buttons 
from. this dress had been stolen whilst on view; but, the thief 
having been detected, and the property found on him, the 
auctioneer announced that the Duttons would be delivered 
to the purchaser, 

Lurrer-CarryiIne and Postacs-Stamps.—The railways of 
the United Kingdom are to receive from the Post-Office 
£558,891 for carrying the letters this year ; mail-coaches onl 
£13,609. Carts, stage-coaches, and omnibuses, however, will 
get no less than £124,910. Itwill cost £700to provide clothes 
for the mail-guards, £16,150 to pay their wages and the wages 
of mail-porters, £10,960 for the supply and repair of mail- 

s, £2,080 for apparatus for exchanging them on railroads. 
The whole cost of the conveyance of mails in the United 
Kingdom this year is taken at £755,980, But for the convey- 
ance of mails abroad—the packet-service—the country is to 
pay above £900,000. The manufacture PA page, wr and 
of the envelopes provided at the Post-~ © is estimated to 
cost £27,916 this year. The poundage allowed to distributors 
amounts to £4,600, The whole Post-Office department em- 
ploys more than 25,000 persons in the United Kingdom. 

RSTMINSTBR CxartER-Hovss.—Steps are being taken to 
restore the Chapter-House in connection with Westminster 
Abbey. This most elegant structure, which is justly regarded 
as one of the finest examples of early English architecture, 
was built by King Henry III., about the year 1250, But it 
has suffered more than five centuries of neglect and barba- 
rous adaptation to pes y= 4 uses, and has nm reduced to 
a@ mere wreck,’ The features have, however, been dili- 
gently traced by Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect. The 18) 
ter-House was made over by the convent of Westminster for 
the use of the House of Commons early in the of 
Henry ILL., with the express condition that the Crown should 
keep it in repair. In the time of Edward VI., the Commons 
hav ng removed to St. Stephen’s Chapel, the Chapter-House 
came into the hands of the Government. It has been ever 


since employed as a record-office, and it is in adapting it to | th 


THE JESTER 


Cay any one define the exact width of a narrow escape? 
Jane sleep in the company of ladies—or you can’t wink 
at them. 
Ay American has invented a machine which is to be driven 
by the force of circumstances. 
Tux French, who eat more frogs than all the rest of the 
world, are the least given to croaking. 
Szconp CutLpHoop.—Grown-up men may be seen in the 
street every day with their “‘ peg-tops.”’ 
Tus man who “kept his word’’ gave serious offence to 
Webster, who wanted it for his dictionary. 
Some of the young ladies say that the times are so hard 
that the young men cannot pay their addresses. 
“T am afraid, sir, you are in a settled melancholy.”’— 
“No, pogem, my melancholy won’t settle—it has too much 
unds.’ 
Worps should be seconded by action; it isn’t enough for 
} er ife to say to a stocking with a hole in it, ‘“‘ You be 
rned.’ 


Wuom did Robinson Crusoe meet on being cast on the 
desert island? A great swell on the shore and a little cove 


running inland. 

“Comm, sonny, get up,” said an indulgent father to his 
hopeful son, the o oo week ** Remember the early bird 
catches the worm.’’—‘* What do I care?” replied the young 
hopeful; ‘‘mother won't let me go a-fishing.” 

Boy and girl of tender years were dispu as to what 
their mothers could do. Getting impatient, the little damsel 
blurted out, by way of a climax and a clincher, “Well, there 
is one thing that my mother can do that yours can’t—my 
mother can take every one of her teeth out at once!” 

“ Anp THat’s a Fact.” —Sunstrokes are so frequent in the 
East, it is jocosely said, that in India, when a lady tranquilly 
sitting at tiffin is suddenly incinerated by a blazing beam, 
her husband coolly rings the bell, and says to the atteridant 
menial, ‘‘ Bring fresh glasses, and sweep up your mistress.”” 

Tue great law of nature is, ‘eat and be eaten.’’ The 
spawn-eater swallows the worm, the shark swallows the 
spawn-eater; the hawk pounces on the chicken, the eagle on 
the hawk, the sportsman on the cagle ; rogues feed on honest 
men, pettifoggers on rogues, and the devil on pettifoggers. 
Queer arrangement this; but who will say that it is not all 
for the best? Let us turn over and reflect. 

A Dest or Honove.—A r fellow, who had spent scores 
of — at the bar drinking, one day asked the landlord 
to t him with a glass of liquor. ‘‘No,’’ was the surly 

: “*I never make BY aigenry of doing such things.”’ The 
man turned to a tander and said, ‘‘ Sir, will you lend me 
@ sixpence?’’ “Certainly,” was the reply. e landlord 
with alacrity placed the glass before the man, who swallowed 


‘Here, sir, is the sixpence I owe you; I make ita poled, 
degraded as I am, always to pay borrowed money before I 
pay my spirit bill,” 

—_@——_ 


HOME HINTS 


To Make Hens Lay.—Take some oats and boil them until 
soft, then fry them in hot fat, and you will have any quan- 
oy of eggs. 


thered early in a morning, at a season when they are just 
beginning to flower. The dust should be washed or brushed 


quick as possible. 
Cats, Docs, Etc., UNWHOLESOME In CrowbED DwELLinas. 
—Cats and dogs, when kept in close rooms, are injurious to 


and back 
vegetables, &c., is also very objectionable. 
‘o Maxk Rzatiy Goop Toast.—Cut off all the crust neatly 


cy, lay on plenty of good tub butter, stand over 


bake to 
ot with a dish-cover. Itis 


a basin of hot water, and keep 
a good plan to renew the toast in’ small 
than have a large plate of sodden toast on the table. 

Crorrep Cream.—The far-famed cream is thus produced: 


twelve hours in summer and thirty-six in winter, and then 
so on a hot plate, heated on a fire from below; it must be 

rought slowly to scalding heat, but not allowed to boil or 
simmer. When it is ready to be removed, small bubbles will 


dairy, and let stand twelve hours before it is skimmed. The 


smooth, in the same direction in which it was first placed; 
then, with a small cane, beat the nap gently up, and hang it 
to dry in a cool place. When dry, lay it on a table, and 


direction, and you will find your hat not in the least injured 
by the rain. If the gloss is not quite so high as you wish, 
take a flat-iron modera heated, and pass the same two 


the maker. 
—_e———_- 


FAMILY DOCTOR 


, &c., alcohol e 
— , coma, and death; if the system can be relieved in 
time of the 
emetic, the life of the patient may be saved. The best resto- 


and strong coffee, as in case of poisoning by opium. 

Visitive Sicx-Rooms.—Never venture into a sick-room in 
a violent perspiration (if circumstances require a continu- 
ance there for any time); for the moment the body becomes 


the disease; nor visit a sick 


o Garner anv Parserve Herns,—Herbs should be ga- | S4we h 


off them, and they should be then dried by a gentle heat, as | citie.” e 
rope} but all agree that there is no mention of a balancing: ‘ea 
pole, 


P i i 1 Arms, we learn the following particulars in reference to cer- 

aor gS S yardn liered, vee they Peseeity one, with phe tain feats performed at Richmond (in Surrey) on the occasion mS 
’ E of the marriage of Prince Arthur with Catherine of Aragon, » ie 
November 1501 :—‘‘ Upon the outside of the walls’’—we mo- ; 


ot crumby | read i t from— | dernize the orthography—‘‘directly under the windows, were 
ayy oy Lien hart Se ee Geet So ot Pm | es and void space for jousts; also, there were set up and 


i first set and driven in the und, Over the crosses was & 
oe + hag great cable stretched stedinst 
and stayed upon both sides with divers cords, 80 the 
—It is left in the pans, into which it has been strained, for | Sight of it was like unto the ridging of an house. Upon 7 
which shewed there many wonders, and delicious points of 
taming and dancing, and other sleights. First, he went 
up into i 

. " i number of forty feet, sumewhat aslope; and when he came 
appear on the surface; it should then be carried back to the to the height, left his stay, and went upon the cable, some 


milk for clotted cream should be placed in shallower pans = Ve nape wed, Geetha Wak tela, and lonon 


Pg surest way to get rid of a bad habit is by one decided 
rt. 
brush it round several times with a soft brush in the proper ; like moles upon a fair skin, are beauty- 


till he can hold out no longer, his moral 
or three times gently over the hat; brush it afterwards, and | 5 fast as his circumstances. 
it will become nearly as handsome as when sent home from th 


in perfection 
shed blessings on the children of misfortune. 


Atconot 4 Porsoy.— When taken in large doses, either as | Time. 
spirits of wine or any of the ardent spirits, such as brandy, | 0 the banner of the pruden way toges throne 
bits all the effects which we see in the | the world, saying “then” I will do it, ow” is oure— 
various stages of inebriety; these are followed by total in- | “Then” may never be. 


i » which drip upon the fruits, herbage, 
poison, by means of the stomach-pump or an i of Po an teful is like a a of and, whict " 


i it, | loweth with greedin 
ratives are ammonia oe in the form of the aromatic spirit, them in her bosom, and aeeacth 


i i ive | urge it on faster than it will. If forced, it is only torn @ 
cond in in © ebghe TAY Va tt0ee Se ntuten eye serene pieces. All the be like those of life, 


plaint be of a contagious nature) withian empty stomach, as | 8re slowly, but regularly ve, 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


Orton oF tre “ Devit’s Own.”—When (says Lord Stan- 
hope, in his “Life of Pitt,””) the Temple Companies had de- 
filed before him, his Majesty inquired of Erskine, who com. 
manded them as Lieut.-Colonel, what was the composition 
‘What! ‘what!’ esclaimed. the king, “all lawyer all 
* w ” exclaime: e king, 
lawyers? Call them the Devil’s Own.”’ 
PuotogRaPus.—People who come out of the photographig 
ured in the 
















struggle the best, and who are least inj 
ment, are people of ordinary ap 









e. “You 
done,” they say; “‘ you would make such a charming 
trait.”” The portrait is taken, and is, after all, not chant 
On the contrary, it is sufficiently the reverse to make the 
dearest of the victim’s female friends y- 

Oriain or tHe Briguton ‘‘ Fry.”’—Everybody who hag 
gone to Brighton must have wondered why it is that cabs 
one there aneemeneny ed “Flys.” Mr. J. A. 
in his le History of Brighthelmstone, offers this 
street, in 1909, a ter, who lived 
John Butcher, accidentally fell and injured himself. U; 
his recovery, not being able to resume the heavy work of his 
trade, he constructed a machine of a similar make to the J 
sedan chair, and placed it upon four wheels. It was drawn y, 

; hand, in the same manner as Bath chairs, while an 
assistant, when the person being conveyed was heavy, 
pushed behind. Its introduction was quite a favourite fea. 7 
ture amongst the nobility, and a second, in consequence, 
was s00n two vehicles were extengi 
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one of them, for the of being repainted and varnished, Ay 
to Mr, Blaker, conelpaaicer, Regent-street; and he, having an \ 
y , purloined the design, and improved upon y) 
it by making two or three, to be drawn by horses,” 
——_e—- * 
RELICS OF THE PAST 


Bioypixs or Br@onr Tures.—Froissart describes the fes- 
tivities'which took place at Paris in 1385, on occasion of the 


its contents ; then handing the money to the lender, said :— | marriage of Charles VI. with Isabel of Bavaria. Among the 


Z 

\ T 
exhibitors was a rope-dancer. “He tyed a cord upon the 5 rp P 
hyest house on the brydge of St. Mychell over all the houses, Prats ae 


in hys handes, out of a littel stage 
on the heyght of Our Ladye’s tower, synginge as he went a 
upon the corde all alonge the great strete, so that all that * ig 
hadde marveille how it might be; and he bare ue 
still in hys handes the two brynninge candella, so that he se 
might be sene all over Parys, and two myles without the / ) 
The different editors of Froissart have disputed ° ie 
whether the man is described as sliding or walking on the ‘) 


From ‘an old manuscript preserved in the College of 





two high and great posts, with crosses; these posts a 
ly, and drawn with a wheel, ; 
that 





e and cable ascended went up a Spani 


the frame (and a certain stay in his hand), to the 


cay 
ae 





tl Bhai 


ms, sometime with tennis-balls, mE 
many ha. 
mbert, 





than ordinary milk, oe / 3 
How To Take CanE oF Yous mie. —4f your hat is wet, shake | leaps upon thesaid cable, bac andforward,”"— 1G 

it out as much as possible, then brush it with a soft brush, pa en oe 

as smooth as you can, or with a clean linen cloth or hand- ; PE 

kerchief wipe it very carefully. Keep the beaver flat and GOLDEN TREASURY f ad 






Women are too apt to think that certain vices in a young 






aes, om srs 





Wuen a@ man resolves to keep up e 


oe: 










As blossoms and flowers are strewed upon the earth 
e hand of py ae the kindness of Summer 
e bounties of harvest—so the smiles of Pity. 








“Now”? is the constant syllable ticking from the clock of 
i “Now” is the watchword of the wise. “Now” # 
rudent. Itisasorry 






Tg heart of the generous man is like the clouds of heaven 
earth ts, , and flowers ; 









showers that fall, and burieth 

a. 
Monat oF THE GanpEn.--Nothing teaches patience likes 
go round and watch the 


rden. You ma 0} 
ut it takes its own time, and you cannot 


ess the 










st results of a 









this disposes the panes more readily to receive the infection, 
In attending a sic from 


e diseased person and any fire that is in the room, as the 
heat of the fire will draw the infectious vapour in that direc- 


person, stand w the air passes 
the door or window to the bed of the diseased, not betwixt | Published every Wednesday and 






Saturday, at the 
122, Fleet Strect, London. Sold by all eo ie Oe 
Newsvendors. 
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aad gacpese that it has been reduced to its present un- 
sightly stave, 


tion, and much danger would arise from breathing in it, 
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